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Peter Penguin Talking 


“V” is my favorite letter. I keep a lot of extra 
v’s in my desk drawer, hoping the editors will 
want them most any day for violets and vacations, 
vitamins and vegetables, velvet and volcanoes, 
and—yes, you guessed it—for Victory. Those are the things that I 
want most right now and they all begin with V. 

“You ought to add Variety,” said the Editor, looking over my 
shoulder to see what I was writing. “You don’t think you are a bit 
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crazy, do you? 





“No; do you?” 

“We—ell, there are symptoms. Take that list. Victory is okey. We 
all want that and we are going to keep on until we get it. Then you can 
smell violets, eat vegetables, feel velvet and enjoy vacations, but what 
in Sam Hill would you do with a volcano?” 

“All of those things!” I shouted, bouncing up and down on my desk. 
“All of those and lots more. You never had a volcano, did you?” 

“No—I think not; though you're beginning to act like one.” 

“Don’t try to be funny. Volcanoes are magnificent, Smell!? They 
have a beautiful smell, sulphurous as the infernal regions. Feel? You 
can feel them miles away when they are going good. Enjoy? For that, 
there’s nothing like a good volcano. They rumble and smoke and throw 
up flames; sometimes they lie still and just bubble, again they quake 
and quiver—you never know what a volcano will do next. When the 
war’s over, I am going to spend all my vacations with a volcano.” 

“Yes? Have you picked out the lucky volcano?” 

“Not quite, but I have my eye on two or three lively ones down in 
the South Pacific.” 

“A bit far for vacations, isn’t it?” 

“Not at all. A remark like that just dates you. Why don’t you keep 
up with progress in air travel.” Wendell Willkie traveled around the 
world, with detours, in 160 hours, and he promised the president of 
Yakutsk that he would drop in for a week-end of hunting about 1945. 
Who knows? I shauldn’t be much surprised if I was taking off in a 
plane for the South Seas on Friday night and coming back Monday 
morning with a nice piece of sulphur in my pocket for you.” 

Of course, I was partly just spoofing the editor, but it really is hard 
to say just what we may be doing ten years from now. Things are 
moving so fast. We are just beginning to know this globe on which we 








live. Go back a thousand years, or even five hundred, and people didn’t 
even know they lived on a globe. They laughed when Columbus set 
out to prove it. Most of them only knew the country a few miles 
around their homes. 

Even a hundred years ago it took weeks to cross the ocean, and 
news traveled very slowly from one country to another. Now you 
turn on your radio any evening and hear people talking from Moscow 
and Chungking, from Algiers and Australia, from Rio de Janeiro and 
Iceland. American soldiers are scattered all over the globe, fighting the 
Axis and getting acquainted with our allies. 

In a few years it may seem no stranger to visit your friends in China 
or Siberia than it was yesterday for Californians to visit relatives in 
Pennsylvania. I can imagine going to a World’s Fair in Chungking. And 
boy! would that be fun? To fly over oceans and mountains and stop off 
in Bagdad and Cairo! 

Of course, there is no flying for fun until the war is over, but in 
the meantime, we are getting acquainted fast by radio, movies, maga- 
zines, books. This month we start a serial story about Russia, “That 
Boy, Nikolka.” You will find Nikolka acts a good deal like an Amer- 
ican boy and Elsa is quite a girl, too. Ruth Kennell, who wrote the 
story, lived in Russia for several years with her husband who is an en- 
gineer. She has written other stories for us about modern Russia, but 
we think this is the best yet. If you want to read more about the war 
in Russia, look up SrruccLe Is Our Brotuer by Gregor Felsen. 

Another important ally is China. Some of us know the Chinese better, 
because they have sent many students to America; and thousands of 
Chinese living in Hawaii, The Philippines, and on the mainland are 
American citizens, You will find “Tic-Toc” is a story about one of 
these. There are many good books for you about life in China. Here 
are a few—LirtLe Pear by Eleanor Lattimore, Stk aNp Satin LANE 
by Esther Wood, Youne Fu or THE Upper YANGTZE by Elizabeth Fore- 
man Lewis. 


Now you tell me some good ones that you have read. Peter Pencuin, 
c/o Srory Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MELISANDE 
By I. D. Freneau 


Oh, Melisande was ash and snow, 

All neatly barred from head to toe, 
And when she purred, her purr was low 
So you could hardly hear it. 


Now Melisande was full of grace. 
She arched, and sprang, and washed her face 
So prettily that in each case 

You liked to watch her do it. 


And only one great fault she had, 
But that one fault was very bad. 
It made her little mistress sad, 
And nobody could cure it. 


For Melisande was fond of fish, 
And every time they cooked a dish 
And placed it on the table—swish— 
That naughty kitten stole it! 


Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 
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Elsa and her father seek refuge 
in Russia from the Nazi terror 


"THAT BOY, NIKOLKA" 


By RutH KENNELL 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Part ONE 


Tue RAIN was coming down in torrents on a night in late April 
when a gaunt man and a thin-legged, little girl boarded the train 
for Moscow. They were glad to be leaving the teeming port of 
Odessa. It had taken several days to get their papers in order, 
exchange their French currency for Russian rubles, and re- 
serve places on the train. What a relief it was to settle down 
in the compartment! 

They put up the folding table under the window and spread 
out their lunch. The little girl sat down on the lower berth 
and relaxed a little. The watchful look left her brown eyes, 
which appeared extraordinarily large in such a small, sharp 
face. She was like a fawn resting in a sheltered glade after a 
long flight from the hunters. 

A knock came at the bolted door. Instantly, she was on the 
alert again. She cautiously slid the door open. 

The uniformed porter stood in the corridor holding a steam- 
ing pot of tea. “Chai?” he inquired hospitably. 

Already able to thank the porter in Russian for his offer of 
tea, Elsa eagerly answered, “Spaseebo.” She had mastered 
French and English with the same youthful ease. On the other 
hand, her father, Dr. Leonhardt, spoke French badly and knew 
little English, after more than five years in exile from their 
native Germany. 

And so they had tea, while the train sped toward Kiev. It 
seemed so cozy and safe, with the rain and darkness shut out. 
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During all the next day they traveled over the level steppe. 
The dark, fresh soil was covered with green shoots of young 
wheat. Each Ukrainian village had its white clay houses and 
lilacs blooming at the gates, a white church with a green or 
gilded dome, and a town hall topped by a red flag. 

Next morning, Elsa was awakened in renewed fear by a 
loud banging at the door. But it was only the porter warning 
them that in one hour they would be in Moscow. 

Elsa looked out of the window and saw that the train was 
passing through deep forests interspersed with villages and 
resorts. Pretty log cottages seemed to be growing among the 
birch and pine trees. She gazed wistfully at the peaceful scene, 
dreading life in the great Soviet capital. 

The train slipped under the sheds of Alexandrovsky Station. 
They alighted in the midst of cheering crowds, a welcoming 
committee with banners and bands—but not for them. A for- 
eign delegation to the May Day celebrations was borne off. 
No one noticed the tall, thin man and the small, thin girl. They 
wandered out to the sidewalk. Instead of the quaint droshkies 
Elsa had expected, a lone taxicab remained. They rode down 
the broad avenue to the National Hotel. 

There were no vacancies. Dr. Leonhardt stood in worried 
thought. “I think the best plan is for me to take a taxi to the 
Central Institute of Medicine, Elsa. Perhaps Dr. Pavlenko can 
find us lodgings for the night. Wait here in the lobby with 
the baggage, Liebschen.” 

Elsa nodded bravely. She was used to waiting. 

An hour, two hours, passed. What could have happened to 
her father? Were the terrifying experiences of their past years 
in exile to be repeated? 

She left the two shabbby suitcases at the desk and ran out- 
side. Before her, across the square, were the crenelated walls 
of the ancient Kremlin. She started walking in the opposite 
direction, up the main avenue by which they had come early 
that morning. Now, it appeared strangely deserted. 

At that moment, two policemen rushed toward her, waving 
their arms and demanding, “Propoosk!” 
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Barbed wire fences seemed closing about her. With enor- 
mous difficulty, as in a nightmare, she started to run. But a 
policeman caught her arm. She submitted quietly. Similar 
experiences in Berlin, in Vienna, in Paris, had taught her that, 
once you are caught, it is useless to resist. 

She heard a loud roar, as of an onrushing flood. Around the 
curve in the broad avenue appeared the first ranks of a parade 
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TWO POLICEMEN RUSHED TOWARD ELSA 


of citizens, as orderly as an army, as carefree as picnickers. The 
human stream flowed past, banners waving, bands playing. A 
division of boys and girls of many races marched by—Chinese, 
Spaniards, Negroes, Poles, Czechs, yes, and Germans, each 
singing in his native tongue. 

Flsa’s ears caught the sound of English—to her the language 
of freedom. She had studied so hard to make it her own while 
she waited for her father’s release from Les Milles, the con- 
centration camp near Marseilles. Up to the last, she had hoped 
he would get a visa for America. ... 
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“Please help me!” she cried in English. Her shrill voice carried 
above the singing, and a tall, slender young woman left the 
parade and ran toward her. 

“What’s the matter, little girl?” she asked. 

Elsa gaped at this vision in white uniform and blue cape. 
Burnished gold hair curled softly about her lovely face. Elsa 
felt that she could trust her. 

“I came from the hotel to search for my father. He went to 
the Medical Center to see Dr. Pavlenko. We only this morning 
arrived from France—” 

“You aren’t French, are you?” 

“No. We are German. My father is Dr. Leonhardt.” 

“The famous brain surgeon? Oh, yes, I’ve heard of his case. 
The Soviet Embassy in Vichy obtained his release so that he 
could work with Dr. Pavlenko? I recall that Dr. Leonhardt fled 
from Vienna after the Nazis killed—” She caught herself. 

Elsa returned her compassionate gaze unflinchingly. “Yes, 
a Storm Trooper struck down my mother on the street—I saw 
him do it. You see, she was anon-Aryan....” 

“I see, dear.” A protecting arm closed about the young 
refugee. “Come—I’ll find your father.” She produced a 
propoosk, or pass, and the officer smilingly released his prisoner. 

As magic as the pass was the way in which Elsa’s rescuer 
found Dr. Leonhardt and whisked father and daughter off to 
her apartment. 

“My name is Janice Robinson,” she explained over their 
glasses of hot tea. “My sisters and I came over here with our 
parents several years ago from the United States. Father is head 
of the English department at Moscow University, and Mother 
teaches in the village. I teach at the School for Foreign Children, 
and my sister, Dora, studies music at the Conservatory.” 

“I’m glad you are an American,” Elsa confessed. “I’m afraid 
of Russians.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t say that, dear,” Janice protested, blushing 
and smiling. “I’m going to marry one!” 

Elsa was made to lie down, and she fell asleep almost at once. 
When she awoke she lay listening to the murmur of voices. 
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“Let Elsa stay with us in the village, Dr. Leonhardt. That 
will relieve your mind, so that you can concentrate on your 
new work; you'll have a room at the Medical Center.” 

Elsa felt that she was awakening to a new life. If her dream 
of going to America was not to come true, at least she was to 
stay with an American family! 

As soon as the May Day festival was over, Janice took her 
to the country. The electric train was crowded with week-end 
excursionists to the suburban villages north of Moscow. It was 
a forty-five minute ride from the Yaroslav station to Kraskova. 

They alighted and started walking toward the village. On 
either side of the tracks stretched dense forests. As they passed 
through the village, women sitting at the gates of their log 
houses called friendly greetings. At the end of the main street 
stood a white stone church with a green dome. Beyond stretched 
open fields of young grain. 

As they turned down the country road, Janice exclaimed, 
“There it is!” and pointed to a two-story log house which stood 
in the midst of the green fields. ““The Russians call it the Ameri- 
kanski hootor. A hootor is a farmhouse, not common in Russia 
where the peasants live together in villages.” 

A picket fence ran around the acre, and a cluster of pine 
trees made a green background for the house. As they opened 
the gate, an old brown-and-white spaniel came down the path 
to meet them, wriggling his fat body in delight. 

“Shake hands with Elsa, Borboss.” 

A dog! Elsa’s heart was filled with quiet happiness. To think 
that she was to live here with an American family, cut off from 
the alien Russian world. 

But to her surprise Janice did not lead her to the front door. 
They went around to the side porch which had a small balcony 
overhead. As they entered the hallway, a girl leaned over the 
stair railing and called, “Did she come?” She rushed down the 
stairs and gave Elsa a boyish handshake. “Howdy, I’m Dora,” 
she announced. 

A stately woman waited at the top. “I’m Mrs. Robinson,” 
she said graciously. 
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ELSA SAW A STRANGE BOY IN THE GARDEN 


In the long living room, whose log walls were hung with 
Caucasian tapestries, casement windows looked out on the fields. 
Elsa slipped through the French doors onto the balcony and 
opened her heart to the quiet beauty of this spot. 

The next instant, like a startled deer, she was on the alert 
again. A door had slammed downstairs. A boy dashed around 
the house with a hoe over his shoulder. He began hoeing around 
the young plants with a possessive air which surprised Elsa, for 
he certainly looked Russian. He appeared about twelve or thir- 
teen years of age. His blue cotton jeans were stuffed into the 
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tops of high leather boots. His belted blue blouse had a high, 
round neck, and a cap with a wide visor was set carelessly on 
his yellow hair. 

He turned and glanced up at the balcony. Such a suspicious 
and resentful expression crossed his keen boyish face that Elsa 
drew back into the living room. 

“I—I saw a strange boy down there,” she faltered. 

“Oh, yes, that’s Nikolka, the younger son of the Notkins,” 
explained Dora. “They live downstairs.” 

“But I thought this was your house!” 

“It is. We built it with our American dollars, but during the 
Five-Year Plan, housing was so scarce that the village council 
ordered us to take in a family. The council chairman needed 
a place; they’ve been very good neighbors.” 

Elsa no longer felt so secure. The head of the village might 
not let her live here. As though reading her thoughts, Janice 
said, “We must take your passport to the village and get Com- 
rade Notkin to register you as a resident. Don’t worry. He is 
really kind when you get to know him. And I’m sure you and 
Nikolka will be good friends, even though you can’t talk to 
one another. By the way, Elsa, if you want to learn Russian 
quickly, you can study at the School for Foreign Children in 
Moscow.” 

At that moment, Dasha, the housekeeper, called them to din- 
ner. The good-natured peasant girl nodded approvingly when 
Elsa ate all of her cabbage soup. 

“That’s borsch,” she instructed in English. “You eat like a 
Russian. Soon you'll be a match for that Nikolka.” 

Elsa gained courage to go out into the yard after dinner. As 
she rounded the corner of the house, that boy popped out the 
front door. He stopped short when he saw her, and his cool 
blue eyes seemed to say, “What are you doing here?” 

She held her ground, her brown eyes spitting fire. Nikolka 
backed up, hesitated, then strolled past her with a wave of the 
hand, as though to say, “You win!” 

Elsa started to school in the city, determined to learn Rus- 
sian quickly and cope with “that boy downstairs.” She saw 
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very little of her father. He stayed at the Medical Center, and 
was absorbed in a new kind of brain operation. 

On the day after school closed for the summer, Dr. Leon- 
hardt came out to the village on one of his rare holidays. Sat- 
urday was a perfect June day. The sun was so warm that Mrs. 
Robinson said the girls might go bathing. 

Elsa felt embarrassed when she stood exposed on the bank 
of the winding Kliasma beside the sheltering forest. Her legs 
and arms in a borrowed red bathing suit looked so shockingly 
thin. Moreover, she had been ashamed to confess that she did 
not know how to swim. To make matters worse, she caught 
sight of that boy, Nikolka, in the water. Although she had made 
remarkable progress in learning his language, she had made no 
progress in getting acquainted with him. He made her feel so 
useless. He knew all about camping, swimming and rowing; 
he could grow vegetables, milk the family cow, and drive a 
tractor on the kolboz, or collective farm. 

With Nikolka was his big brother, Shura, who was studying 
at Trade School in Moscow. Like his younger brother, he had 
his head shaved for the summer. Elsa thought she liked Nikolka 
better with his tousled flaxen curls. 

“Is Trade School out for the summer, Shura?” called Dora. 

Shura came over to them with long, easy strides. He had the 
same self-assurance which annoyed Elsa in his younger brother. 

“Yes, I’m working at the kolboz tractor station. Next fall, 
Pll start at the bench at the Dynamo plant. Watch me,” he 
boasted. “That Stakhanovite, Ivan Gudov, did two thousand 
per cent of the standard, but I’ll do ten thousand per cent!” 

“Don’t over-rate yourself,” Dora retorted. “Come, I'll race 
you!” They ran and jumped feet first into the river, and were 
soon out of sight around the bend. 

Elsa stood uncertainly. The honeymoon couple, Janice and 
Andrey Koltsov, a young poet who was studying to be an en- 
gineer, were lying on the bank in the sun. Nikolka was diving 
like a porpoise; trying to show off, Elsa thought. She determined 
to make a pretense of bathing, anyhow. 

She stepped boldly into the river, but before her feet touched 
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bottom, the water was over her head. She came up gasping and 
wildly waving her arms. Almost instantly, she was caught by 
strong hands and lifted above the surface. When she tried fran- 
tically to cling to her rescuer, she was thrown roughly to one 
side, seized by a braid and towed to shore, where she was thrown 
like a piece of driftwood. As she sat up and rubbed the water 
out of her eyes, she saw Nikolka swim away without a back- 
ward glance. 

No one, fortunately, had seen the incident. When Dora re- 
turned, gloating because she had won the race, Elsa whispered 
entreatingly, “Please teach me to swim!” 

“I thought you could swim. What happened?” 

“That Nikolka pulled me out... .” 

“Good for Nicky. Come, I'll show you.” Elsa conquered her 
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“THAT NIKOLKA PULLED ME OUT” 


fear of the water. “You’ve got what it takes, kid,” said Dora 
after the lesson. 

Andrey rented a boat and they drifted down the winding 
stream between lush meadows, and under the railroad bridge 
into broader waters. Here were many boats loaded with ex- 
cursionists, playing the balalaika and singing. A group of Young 
Pioneers, who had a summer camp in the woods, hailed them 
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from the sho: >. They landed on an islet carpeted with forget- 
me-nots and tall larkspur. Elsa gathered a bouquet. 

Elsa’s bouquet of blue larkspur was on the supper table that 
night, and behind it, in the lamplight, Mrs. Robinson’s smile 
beamed on her. She went to bed in her cot on the balcony feel- 
ing pleasantly tired. Only one incident had marred her perfect 
day, the spectacle she had made of herself in the river. She had 
not even thanked Nikolka for saving her. She would do it to- 
morrow. ... 

Janice called her at eight o’clock to a real American break- 
fast of ham and eggs and hot biscuits. Nikolka brought up a 
bow] of wild strawberries he had gathered in the woods. Elsa 
smiled at him shyly, but he elevated his snub nose. 

Dora told Nikolka to bring his folks up to listen to the Sun- 
day morning concert from the Central Radio Station. The 
orchestra of the Conservatory was to play. 

Grave-looking Comrade Notkin and his large, capable wife, 
who worked ~: the collective farm, arrived in time to have a 
cup of coffe. Dora turned on the radio. 
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TODAY AT 4 A. M. GERMAN TROOPS ATTACKED OUR COUNTRY 
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A voice could be heard speaking solemnly. Elsa became aware 
of a sudden tense stillness in the room. 

“Citizens! Today at 4 A.M. . . German troops attacked our 
country . . . bombed our cities, killing and wounding hun- 
dreds. . . . The entire responsibility falls upon the German 
fascist rulers.” 

Presently, the ringing voice of Soviet Premier Molotov 
ceased. Elsa looked around and saw that the room was empty, 
save for her father and herself. No doubt, she thought with 
grown-up bitterness, they were getting ready to run away! It 
had been that way in Vienna, and Paris, and it would not take 
Hitler’s blitzkrieg much longer than that to reach Moscow. 

She glanced at her father, and went to comfort him. He had 
understood just enough to know that Hitler had pursued him 
across the Russian border. He and his daughter were enemy 
aliens now, as they had been in France. The long, weary road 
of exile stretched before them once more. Elsa laid his trembling 
hand against her cheek, and they stood motionless until some 
one entered. 

It was the poet-engineer, Andrey, in a trim uniform. Be- 
hind him came his young bride. Janice, too, had changed into 
a dark blue costume like a uniform. “Andrey’s a reserve officer 
—he must report at once. I, too, must go to Moscow. I’m in the 
First Aid.” 

Mother Robinson came in wearing a nurse’s uniform. “I must 
go into the village to get my orders.” 

Dora dashed in wearing a blue suit with brass buttons. She 
was fastening the strap of a firemen’s helmet under her chin. 

“But, Dora, darling,” protested her mother, “you don’t need 
to wear your helmet yet.” 

“Why not? I’m a fire spotter. By the time I get to the Con- 
servatory we might have an air raid. So long, folks!” 

Gentle Professor Robinson also wore a kind of uniform. “I’m 
an air raid warden at the University,” he explained to Dr. Leon- 
hardt. 

The anti-Nazi surgeon cleared his throat. “Do you think 
Russia will continue to resist?” he inquired dubiously. 
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“Certainly! For the first time the Nazi invaders will meet 
real resistance. No traitors in high places will open Moscow’s 
gates to the enemy.” 

Dr. Leonhardt’s face changed. He drew himself up. “TI shall 
place myself at the service of the government!” he said. 

Before Elsa realized what was happening, she stood alone in 
the room. In panic, she rushed to the balcony and watched the 
others hurry through the gate. The terrible feeling of being 
deserted, and worse, useless, overwhelmed her. 

At this instant Nikolka appeared below with a despatch case 
slung over his shoulder. His mother hurried after him. The 
sob died in Elsa’s throat. Angrily, she ran inside. There she 
found Dasha. The peasant girl had taken off her apron and was 
tying a red kerchief about her hair. 

“Ach!” she exclaimed in dismay. “Poor child, did they leave 
you all alone? I, too, must go to the village council and receive 
my orders.” She hesitated, looking pityingly at the little girl. 

Elsa felt herself getting calm and strong inside. Gone were 
the fear and despair which had almost overcome her. Now she 
understood that, at last, there was to be no running away from 
Hitler. “Please go, Dasha. I'll take care of the house. This is 
my post. 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 


THE UNPREDICTABLE BAT 


The bat is just a darting arc, 
A leap of dark across the dark, 
Or still as bark-of-tree is. 
He seems a most erratic creature, 
His every habit, every feature, 
As upside-down as he is! 
—Dorotuy Brown THOMPSON 
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LETTERS HAVE STAMPS 


By Lucttte Munroe 


Illustrated by Ora Edwards 


J ANE GAZED wonderingly at 
the letter the postman had 
just handed her. She ex- 
amined with surprise the 
strange, spidery handwriting 
in which her name was writ- 
ten. She looked with in- 
terest at the foreign stamp. Her interest rose as she realized 
that she didn’t even know what country it was from; and, cer- 
tainly, she didn’t know any one who wrote like that. She be- 
came aware that the postman was speaking. 

“If you don’t want both stamps,” he was saying, “I'd cer- 
tainly like to have one for my nephew.” 

“Both?” Jane asked in bewilderment, turning the letter over 
and over, as if she expected a second stamp to be hiding some- 
where on the surface. “There’s only one stamp,” she finally 
said with conviction. 

The postman laughed at her bewilderment. “I meant the one 
you got last week just like this.” 

“Last week?” Jane echoed stupidly. “Why, I haven’t had 
a letter since I’ve been visiting Aunt Sophie.” 

Now it was the postman’s turn to act bewildered. “I handed 
a letter, addressed to you, with a foreign stamp just like that 
one,” he said stiffly, “to your aunt in person.” 

Just then the telephone rang and Jane escaped eagerly. “T’ll 
save you one,” she called back over her shoulder. 
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She heard him muttering something as he left and she went 
to the phone, hoping that some long-winded person would not 
keep her too long from her letter. She set the letter down on 
the telephone desk and lifted the receiver. 

“Hello! No, Aunt Sophie isn’t home. No, Jack isn’t here, 
either. Yes, this is Jane. There won’t be any message?” She 
replaced the receiver, excitement about her letter growing in 
her. Maybe it was an inheritance from some relative of whom 
she had never heard! Maybe it was— 

She reached out her hand for the letter, but there was no 
letter there. 

Jane lifted everything on the desk and looked all about the 
room. She peered out of the window above the desk but found 
that screened, with no possibility of affording an escape for 














WHILE SHE TELEPHONED, THE LETTER DISAPPEARED 


the letter. She went back to the porch and looked about aim- 
lessly. No, she told herself, she distinctly remembered putting 
the letter on the desk. 

The sound of a door closing toward the rear of the house 
brought her around in panic. Taking her courage in both hands, 
she went kitchenward to explore the sound of the closing door. 
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Poochie, Jack’s airdale, sat before the kitchen door, wagging 
his tail and whining to get out. Jane laughed in relief and let 
him out. 

“T’m sure you haven’t my letter concealed on your person,” 
she told him, “even if your coat is pretty shaggy.” 

Back to the telephone desk she went and her search was 
thorough. Every piece of furniture was moved and examined, 
to no avail. Down on her knees, looking under the davenport, 
she was so absorbed that she did not hear the front door open 
until Aunt Sophie’s voice called. 

“What goes on here, my dear? It isn’t house-cleaning time, 
is it?” 

Aunt Sophie stood looking at her with lifted brows, and 
Jack stood near, hands in pocket, grinning. Jane scrambled to 
her feet and tried to smooth her untidy hair. Haltingly, without 
mention of her conversation with the postman, she told of the 
disappearance of her letter. Aunt Sophie’s brow rose a little 
higher and Jack grinned more broadly. 

“Sure you haven’t been reading too many mystery stories, 
dear cousin?” he teased her. Two spots of color flamed in 
Jane’s cheeks. 

“Then the postman has been reading them, too,” she coun- 
tered. 

“The postman?” said Aunt Sophie, with the same look of 
bewilderment that Jane had shown about the second stamp. 

“He told me about the other letter he gave you for me,” 
Jane said miserably. This sounded like accusation of Aunt 
Sophie, who was her hostess and who had been very kind. 

“Jack!” Aunt Sophie turned to her son, who with Poochie 
at his heels was slinking kitchenward. “Did you forget to give 
Jane her letter?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Jack mumbled. 

Indignant words sprang to Jane’s lips, but Aunt Sophie was 
looking at Jack queerly. His eyes were glued to the floor. Even 
Poochie’s ears drooped in sympathy. 

“Did you give Jane her letter, then?” Aunt Sophie asked, 
and her voice was dangerously calm. 
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“No, I didn’t.” The words were barely audible. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt wasn’t her letter.” Poochie moved a little nearer his mas- 
ter and his eyes looked up anxiously. 

“Why it was, too,” Jane said indignantly. “The postman said 
it was just the same writing and just the same stamp.” 

“Wasn’t your letter,” he reiterated stubbornly. “It was 
mine.” 

Aunt Sophie’s foot was tapping, and Poochie seemed to flinch 
each time at the sound. “How could a letter for you be ad- 
dressed to Jane?” 

“Oh, can’t you leave a fellow alone?” he asked irritably. He 
made an advance toward the door, but a look at his mother’s 
face stopped him. 

“Let’s hear all about this without any more nonsense.” 

“Well,” he started unwillingly, “a fellow can’t send for in- 
formation about dresses and dolls and beads and perfume, and 
sign his name Jack, can he?” 

Jane and Aunt Sophie looked at each other blankly. 

“But why would you want to send for information like that?” 
they asked together. 

“Stamps,” Jack said. 

“Stamps? Stamps?” they both echoed. And, then, the light 
dawned on them at the same time. “You write for information 
just to get the stamps on the replies. And on the ones about 
girls’ things, you sign Jane’s name?” 

Jack nodded and Poochie thumped the floor with his tail. 

“How about the letter today?” Jane asked. “Did you take 
that?” 

“Sure.” Jack was getting back some of his bravado. “That 
was a cinch. I just waited until you were busy talking on the 
phone and then I crawled in and pinched it. You didn’t bat 
an eye.” 

“Young man,” Aunt Sophie told her son, “you’re going to 
have a busy day. You are to write every one of those firms and 
tell them you have deceived them. You will also repay them for 
the postage they spent.” 
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—_ ——— 
JANE PUT OUT HER HAND. “GIVE” 


“Okay, Mom. Maybe they’Il answer and then I’ll have more 
stamps.” 

“You had also better fix things up with Jane, or you will 
receive your next letters in federal prison.” Aunt Sophie swept 
from the room. 

Jane put out her hand. “Give.” 

Jack dug into his pocket and pulled out the letter. It was from 
Transylvania and began, “Dear Madam.” Jane giggled and 
Jack squirmed. 


“Since the receipt of your letter from far away 
America with its inquiries about our fine perfumes, 
we have added a new and delightful fragrance to our 
list. It is called “Allure.” May we not send a bottle of 
this bewitching fragrance to our first American cus- 
tomer?” 


“You may,” Jane said and handed the letter to Jack. 

“Okay,” he grumbled, looking dolefully at the meager col- 
lection of coins he had fished out of his pockets. Then he 
brightened. “A package ought to have some swell stamps.” 
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DO YOU LIKE 
MICE? 


By Witi1aM O’Br1iAn 


Mice like to live with people but not many people like to live 
with mice. There are many kinds of mice, including dancing 
mice and singing mice. Not all mice can become movie actors. 
No matter how hard he works a mouse can never become any- 


thing but a mouse. But there is nothing wrong with that, is 
there? 
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How a Hawaiian swimmer 
competes for a world record 


TIC-TOC 


By Marion RENIck 
Illustrate... hy Jon Nielson 


"Y pa-a-a, Tic-toc! Come on, 11 -oc!” 

A bony, sandy-haired boy stood besiu. the green tile pool in 
the college natatorium, waving a towel and «-cering wildly as 
a swimmer in scarlet trunks splashed ahead in the .1arter-mile 
race. “Come on, Tic-toc!” 

The boy held his breath as he watched the swimmers make 
their last turn. Then, “Come on, Tic-toc!” he yelled again. 
“You can—” His voice was drowned in the roar from the 
crowd as the flash of scarlet trunks reached the finish line first. 

Skidding over slippery wet spots on the pool deck, the boy 
hurried to meet the short, slender black-haired young man in 
red swimming trunks who was climbing out of the water. “Here 
you are, Tic-toc,” he said, holding out the towel he had been 
excitedly waving. 

“Thanks, Jimmy,” the swimmer panted, out of breath. He 
dried his face first, then began to wipe his dripping legs. 

“Gosh, I’m glad you won!” Jimmy exclaimed. “You swam 
a grand race.” 

“You like?” Tic-toc smjled, which made his chubby cheeks 
more round than ever and pushed his eyes into twinkling slits. 

Mike, the college swimming coach, came to the edge of the 
pool and announced through his small megaphone, “Folks, you 
have just seen John Yee, our fellow countryman from Hawaii, 
win his first race in the United States. We are very proud that 
John—or Tic-toc, as people call him—chose to come here to 
college. Some day, if he tries hard enough, he may be the 
champion American distance swimmer.” 
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He beckoned to the Hawaiian. “Won’t you say something 
to the crowd, Tic-toc?” 

Tic-toc stood beside his coach, ducking his head in shy little 
bows. “You are kind peoples here,” he said politely, flashing 
his white teeth in a happy smile. “Some day I hope I can try, 
like Mike say, to be American champion.” 

He bobbed his head again and scurried back to Jimmy’s side. 

The boy led the way to a bench where he pulled the swim- 
mer down beside him, still breathing hard. Their eyes were on 
the high spring board where Dick Hagerman, the diver, was 
doing a back jackknife, when Jimmy plainly heard the low voice 
of a man in the bleecher seats behind them saying, “Take a good 
look at that swimmer who won the last race—he’s sitting right 
in front of us. I’d say he was a Jap, wouldn’t you?” 

Another voice said doubtfully, “But the coach just said he 
is from Hawaii. That makes him an American, like us.” 

“He'll have to show me,” the first man grunted. 

Jimmy glanced anxiously at Tic-toc, hoping the swimmer 
had not heard. But Tic-toc caught his eye and grinned. “The 
man think I am a spy, hey?” he asked, with a nod toward the 
voices behind them. 

Jimmy hung his head miserably, 
but his companion drew the robe 
closer around his damp shoulders and 
laughed until his slits of eyes sparkled 
merrily in his round face. “No mat- 
ter, Jimmy. Lots of peoples look at 
me like they think I have a bomb 
in the pocket. 

“And what do I tell them?” The 
swimmer leaned forward to peer 
into Jimmy’s face and continued 
with a gay chuckle. “I say, ‘Listen 
to my pocket. If I have the bomb 
you can hear it go tic-toc, tic-toc, 
tic-toc.’”” He patted Jimmy’s knee, 
adding, “And when the peoples see sai 
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I make a joke, they laugh. So they call me Tic-toc, and we are 
all good friends.” 

“But there are still too many like these guys,” Jimmy jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder. “I wish you’d do something to 
show everybody you are an American.” 

“I, too, would like to show I belong to this United States.” 
Tic-toc nodded solemnly. “But how to do?” 

Jimmy had an idea. “Set a new American swimming record! 
Mike just said you could be the champion if you tried.” 

“Mike say, ‘Some day, maybe,’ ” Tic-toc reminded him with 
a smile. 

“Well, you've got to do it, now,” the boy decided. 

“Training will be long and hard,” the swimmer said thought- 
fully. “And what does it mean? Some little figures in a records 
book. They are not important. They are soon forgotten.” 

“A national record! Soon forgotten!” Jimmy exploded. 
“Why, if you set a record, the figures stand forever. After you 
are dead and gone, swimmers will talk about the record made 
by John Yee, the American swimmer. 

“Look, Tic-toc.” Jimmy swung one leg over the bench so 
he could sit facing his friend. His 
forehead wrinkled with earnestness. 
“Look, Tic-toc. Remember those little 
jade animals you told me you played 
with when you were a boy?” 

“Yes. They are same color as water 
in this green pool.” The swimmer 
nodded. His voice was low and his eyes 
had a far-away look. “My mother 
brought them from her home in China. 
My father say such carvings are kept 
for years and years, to show the world 
how the Chinese make beautiful 
things.” 

“Don’t you see?” Jimmy broke in 
excitedly. “In America we don’t make 
things like that. But we’re proud of the 
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things we do make, just the same. And when one of us makes any 
kind of athletic record, it goes down in the books and we keep it 
there—like your jade animals—for years and years.” 

Tic-toc finally turned his gaze from the green water. For 
once his eyes were not twinkling and his chubby face was not 
smiling. “I understand,” he said gravely. “I will start tomorrow 
the long training to make new record. You think some day I 
can show everybody I am American?” he asked anxiously. 

“Tic-toc, you'll show the world!” Jimmy was so excited he 
couldn’t sit still. He pounded Tic-toc’s shoulder happily; he 
took him by the hand, jumped up and tugged him toward the 
other end of the pool. “Come on, let’s tell Mike what we have 
decided,” he exclaimed. 

The coach was nearly as excited as Jimmy over Tic-toc’s de- 
cision. He praised the little Hawaiian higiily, but he also warned, 
“Tt will be hard, Tic-toc.” 

Tic-toc bobbed his head and grinned. “TI try,” he promised. 

“Good fellow!” Mike approved. “We’ll make Jimmy your 
trainer.” He turned to the boy, giving instructions. “See that 
he gets nine hours sleep every night, and lots of fresh air, and 
lots of fresh fruit and vegetables, too. And milk to drink, of 
course. Go easy on the pie and sweet stuff.” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” Jimmy kept saying, counting on his fingers 
all the things he had to remember. 

“Why don’t you train right along with Tic-toc,” Mike sug- 
gested. “You should be quite a swimmer yourself in a few years, 
when you get some muscle on that long rangy body of yours.” 

Such words from the college coach were thrilling to Jimmy. 
He stood straighter, proud to be called long and rangy. The 
boys at school, and his mother too, always spoke of him as 
skinny. Reminded thus of his mother, he proposed, “Let’s go 
tell Mom about you, Tic-toc.” 

The two swimmers went home together, for Jimmy’s wid- 
owed mother rented rooms to college students, and Tic-toc had 
taken a room next to Jimmy’s own in the ramshackle old house 
across the street from the college. That was how the younger 
boy had met the Hawaiian and become the stranger’s first friend 
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“TIC-TOC, YOU'LL SHOW THE WORLD” 


in this country. The next morning being Saturday, he tagged 
over to the natatorium with Tic-toc. 

Mike greeted them. “You haven’t changed your mind, have 
you, Tic-toc?” 

“No,” the swimmer said firmly. Then he confessed shyly, 
“Some day I want to train for making record in the mile race.” 
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The coach smiled. “But first you must start with the 440 
yard- or quarter-mile race. Later you can work up to the half 
mile and finally to the mile.” He gave the young fellow a 
friendly spank. “Get in the pool now. Let’s work on your kick.” 

Presently Mike went to the other side of the pool to work 
with Dick Hagerman and some of the divers. Then Jimmy 
slid into the water to practice the flutter kick with Tic-toc. 

“Keep feet lower,” Tic-toc corrected. “They should break 
through the water only littlest bit when they come up.” 

After a while, when the two sat on the edge of the pool to 
rest, the younger swimmer said, “Gosh, you’re swell to bring 
me here to work out with you.” 

Tic-toc’s eyes laughed. “I make you pay. I have job for you.” 

Jimmy found what the job was when his friend was ready to 
swim a practice quarter mile. “I will go nine times to the other 
end of pool and back without stopping,” Tic-toc explained. 
“When I make turn here first time, you tell me, ‘One.’ Next 
time you say, “I'wo.’ Time after that, “Three.” And keep on 
till I make eight turns.” 

“I see.” Jimmy nodded. “You might get mixed up if you 
depended on yourself to count the laps. You have to keep your 
mind on your swimming, don’t you?” 

The coach came up at that moment and ordered, “On your 
mark, Tic-toc.” 

Tic-toc rose to take his position at the edge of the pool. Mike 
fired the gun with his right hand and clicked the stop watch in 
his left hand, at the same instant, and the swimmer was in the 
water, starting on his 440 with smooth easy strokes. 

Jimmy sat on the low curb watching. Tic-toc made his turn 
at the far end and came back, swimming in a lane at one side 
of the pool while Dick Hagerman worked off the low spring 
board at the other side. Jimmy leaned over the water and 
shouted, “One!” as Tic-toc’s fingertips touched the green tiles. 

The water churned briefly while Tic-toc doubled up, flipped 
around, gave himself a push with his feet against the pool wall, 
and was off toward the other end. Back he came. “Two!” 
Jimmy yelled importantly. Then, “Three!” 
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Presently he counted, “Eight!” It was time to call Mike who 
came with his stop watch and clicked it as the swimmer passed 
the 440-yard mark. 

“Four minutes and fifty-two seconds,” Mike announced, after 
consulting the watch. ““That’s fine to start with. “He reached a 
hand to help the winded swimmer from the pool. “You can 
get that down, with practice.” 

Tic-toc dropped into one of the chairs on the pool deck. 
Dick Hagerman came and flopped down beside him saying, 
“TI don’t see why you like to swim long distances. Now, a diver 
can jump off, make a bad dive, and come out and try it again. 
But you—you swim your head off for about five mnutes and 
haven’t any idea how well you’re doing. Until Mike looks at 
his stop watch. And then you're too tired to try it again right 
away.” 

Tic-toc only laughed softly. Jimmy said, “He likes long races 
best, though.” 

“I can’t understand it,” the diver repeated. “They take too 
much patience.” 

“That’s why Tic-toc is a perfect distance swimmer,” said 
Mike. “His people, the Chinese, have more patience than we 
do.” ' 
“My father’s people,” Tic-toc gently corrected. 

“All right,” Mike smiled. “But they do have marvelous stay- 
ing power and, as I said before, patience.” 

“Yes,” Tic-toc said thoughtfully. “At home, I remember, 
we had letters from China, written in the small script. My 
father say that to make such writings are needed great calmness 
of mind and more patience than to mend a rice bowl smashed 
to a thousand pieces.” 

The swimmer’s round face shone with a sunny smile. “Swim- 
ming a long race is like the old Chinese writings, I think. ‘Thou- 
sands of strokes are needed and each stroke must be perfect.” 

“That would drive me nuts!” Dick jumped up with a laugh 
and trotted over to the springboard to try his running swan 
dive. 

Presently Tic-toc and Jimmy went in the water again. In fact 
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that is where they spent all their free time for the next few 
months, Tic-toc swimming his 440 and Jimmy not only count- 
ing laps but trusted by Mike to hold the stop watch, too. Some 
days, they would find Tic-toc had cut another whole second 
off his time for the race, and they went home jubilant. But, 
other days, they found he had gained no speed at all. Then 
Tic-toc would insist on trying again, after he had rested. And 
Jimmy, tired and hungry, would sit patiently beside the pool, 
stop watch in hand. 

“Tt is dinner time for you. Scram!” Tic-toc would say with 
a pleased grin at his own American slang. 

“I won’t go until you do,” Jimmy would protest. 

The swimmer always answered, “Remember those thousands 
of strokes needed to win a long race, hey? Now who can make 
my strokes perfect but me?” He would thump his sun-browned 
chest gaily, and add, “Please go tell your mother I won’t be 
home for dinner. I have much work to do.” 

Jimmy would go home alone, wondering if he would ever 
want to win a race badly enough to work as hard as Tic-toc. To 
practice hours and hours, for instance, on little things like mak- 
ing quicker turns at the end of the pool or drawing his arm 
through the water at just the right angle to give more speed. He 
admired Tic-toc, too, for going to bed every single night at 
nine o’clock, even nights when the gang of swimmers and 
divers stopped at the campus drugstore after a workout. The 
other fellows would order something with nuts and whipped 
cream, and when they asked, “What do you want, Tic-toc?” 
the Hawaiian’s eyes would squint into laughing twinkles as 
he answered, “I want a hot fudge sundae, but, instead, give me 
a glass of milk.” 

Slowly, patiently, the swimmer cut one second after another 
off his time for the 440. He was training for the national swim- 
ming meet to be held in the college pool, and Jimmy, who al- 
ways had thought races were won in a few minutes of hard 
swimming, began to understand that the real work of swimming 
in an important race goes on for months beforehand. 

At last the day of the meet came, and Jimmy stayed close to 
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Tic-toc; rubbing him down when he came out of the water 
after a few practice laps, and talking to him to keep him from 
getting nervous before his race. The pool deck swarmed with 
swimmers and divers from all parts of the United States, but 
Jimmy managed to find an empty bench where he persuaded 
his swimmer to sit down and conserve strength. 

The young trainer kept his ear cocked toward the bleacher 
seats behind him and was glad he heard no low voices talking 
about Tic-toc. The people sitting close around even smiled in 
a friendly way at the Hawaiian who was yelling, “Atta-boys!” 
as Dick Hagerman won third place in the diving contest. 

Next came the quarter-mile race and Tic-toc lined up with 
five other contestants, taking his place in Lane 3. Jimmy stood 
behind to count laps for him. “Remember, Tic-toc, you have 
to do more than win this race; you have to set a new record. 
One that will go down in the books. Lots of luck, boy!” 

“On your marks!” called the starting judge. Tic-toc curled 
his toes over the edge of the pool and looked down at the green 
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water that was the color of the tiny carved animals his mother 
had brought from her home in China so long ago. 

“Get set!” The starter raised his gun. 

With arms lifted straight ahead and knees slightly bent, Tic- 
toc poised for a fraction of a second. Then the crack of the 
gun sent him into the water with a shallow racing dive. 

At first the contestants stayed well together, all of them 
swimming easily and smoothly. It was not until the third lap that 
half of them began to lose speed little by little, struggling, pull- 
ing harder against the water and, finally, dropping behind. ‘The 
man from Pennsylvania in Lane 4 pushed out in front, but he 
did not worry Jimmy so much as the man in Lane 2 who was 
keeping pace with Tic-toc, stroke for stroke. 

Sure enough, by the sixth lap the speedier swimmer, having 
used up all his strength, dropped back to last place. ‘Tic-toc and 
the big swimmer from California in Lane 2 drove on together, 
neck and neck. Jimmy looked at the muscular Westerner thrash- 
ing through the water with mighty arms and wondered if the 
short, slender ‘Tic-toc had even a chance of winning. 

“Come on, Tic-toc,” Jimmy cheered, kneeling at the end of 
the pool with his head bent over the water to shout, “Seven!” 
as the swimmers made the turn side by side. Jimmy remembered 
what had just happened to the swimmer from Pennsylvania, 
and at first was glad Tic-toc did not spend his strength in try- 
ing to hurry the steady beat of his stroke. But when the Wester- 
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ner increased his speed and fought his way a foot or two out in 
front, the boy forgot that long races are won by endurance, and 
yelled desperately, “Speed it up, Tic-toc!” 

Tic-toc was riding high in the water, arrowing along with 
a beautiful American craw] that drew murmurs of admiration 
from the bleachers. As the big swimmer pulled ahead, the crowd 
cheered the fighting spirit of the smaller athlete, echoing 
Jimmy’s cry, “Speed it up, Tic-toc!” 

But Tic-toc held his steady rhythm—six beats of his feet to 
each stroke of his arms. And each stroke was perfect. 

Slowly the Westerner began to falter, his strength exhausted 
by his burst of speed. He lost headway on the last turn and 
leveled into the home stretch half a length behind. Then, with 
the crowd cheering like mad, Tic-toc threw all the force he 
had left into a quick spurt that carried him under the finish 
marker far ahead. 

Mike and Jimmy, after a quick glance at the stop watch, 
helped Tic-toc from the pool. 

“You did it, boy! You did it!” 

A few minutes later the judges announced it officially. Tic- 
toc had set a new national record of 4 minutes and 39 seconds 
for the 440-yard swim. 

Weary and happy and out of breath, the swimmer went back 
to the bench with Jimmy who handed him dry towels and 
wrapped him in a warm robe. A moment later the crowd be- 
gan to cheer again. 

“Vea-a-a, Tic-toc!” 

Jimmy turned to see what caused the sudden applause. “Oh, 
look!” He pointed to the scoreboard. There the words were 
being printed in tall chalky letters: John (Tic-toc) Yee sets 
new American record for the 440. Time, 4:39. 

Tic-toc beamed happily. He turned from the scoreboard to 
the people sitting close. “You like?” he asked, still a little out 
of breath. “That will go down in the books, hey?” 

The people smiled back at him and clapped louder than ever, 
as if to say, of course Tic-toc’s record would go into the books, 
and be kept there for years and years. 
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THE STRANGE LITTLE PIPER 


By Ricuarp BENNETT 
Illustrated by The Author 


Once upon a time in Ireland, and a very good time it was, 
there lived in the County of Cork a decent honest couple whose 
names were Michael O’Donovan and Mary Malone. These poor 
people were blessed, as the saying goes, with four children, all 
boys. Three of them were as fine, stout, healthy, good-looking 
children as ever the sun shone upon. Indeed, it would make 
any Irishman proud to see them, about noon on a fair summer’s 
day, standing at their father’s cabin door with their beautiful 
fine flaxen hair curling about their heads, their cheeks like two 
rosy apples, and a big laughing potato smoking in their hands. 

A proud man was Michael of these children, and a proud 
woman too was Mary, and reason enough they had to be so. 
Yet, [am sorry to say that the fourth child, which was the oldest, 
gave them no end of worry. The bright light of golden sun- 
shine seemed to radiate from the three younger children, but 
the darkness of night seemed to have settled in the heart and 
appearance of the fourth. His skin was dusky; his hair was black; 
and his eyes, though large and beautiful, had a strange expres- 
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sion. He never learned to walk as the other children did, and 
so he never left his cradle. 

The neighbors all agreed that the little dark creature had 
been left by the fairies, and that the real baby had been taken 
in his place to the little people’s mountain haunts shortly after 
he was born. “Wisha Mary, why don’t you give him the water 
test?” they would often ask the poor mother. “Take him across 
a rushing stream and, if he behaves strangely, you may be sure 
he’s no mortal child.” 

But, Mary, who dearly loved the child, would listen to none 
of it. “Oh, that’s only an old superstition,” she would always 
say. “The child is all right, never fear!” 

Yet, when all the country people got about the fire of a 
winter’s evening and began to talk of religion and good things, 
the little fellow as he lay in his cradle would begin to cry so 
loudly, and throw his arms and legs around in such an angry 
fashion, it was plain to see he was very displeased with the trend 
of the conversation. 

Well, things went on in this way for some time, until one 
day Tim, the blind piper, going his rounds, happened in to 
warm himself by the fire and have a chat with the woman of 
the house. After a bit, when he had a cup of tea and a bit of 
soda bread that Mary had just baked, he yoked on his pipes and 
began to bellows away in fine style. The minute the music be- 
gan, the little brown-eyed fellow who was lying in his cradle 
suddenly sat up and tossed his arms and legs about in high glee. 

At last nothing would do him but he must get the pipes into 
his own hands; and to humor him, Mary asked Tim to let the 
child have the pipes for a minute. Tim, who was kind to chil- 
dren, readily consented, and as Tim hadn’t his sight, Mary 
herself brought the pipes to the cradle. She was about to put 
them on the child, but she had no need, for the fellow was quite 
up to the business. He buckled on the: pipes, set the bellows 
under one arm and the bag under the other, and worked them 
both as knowingly as if he had been twenty years in the busi- 
ness. In the next minute he lilted up “The Hare Was in The 
Corn” in the finest style that ever was heard. 
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Well, I needn’t tell you all was amazement. Mary, the poor 
woman, crossed herself; and Tim, not knowing who was play- 
ing, was in great delight. When he heard, however, that it was 
a child not yet eight years old, who never had seen a set of pipes 
in all his days before, he wished the mother joy of her son. He 
offered to take him off her hands, swearing he was a born piper, 
a natural genius, and declaring that in a little more time, with 
a little help from himself, there wouldn’t be his match in the 
whole country around. 

The poor woman was greatly delighted to hear all this, par- 
ticularly when Tim said the child was a natural genius, for it 
put an end to some misgivings that had been rising in her own 
mind, after what the neighbors had been saying about the little 
fellow. Now her child wouldn’t in time have to be forced out 
into a cruel world, but would be quite capable of earning de- 
cent, honest bread for himself. 

So when Michael came home in the evening from his work, 
she up and told him all that had happened and all that Tim the 
piper had said. Michael, of course, was very glad to hear it, for 
the helpless condition of the little fellow was a great worry 
to him. On the next Fair-Day he sold the pig, and with the 
money bought a brand new set of pipes, the proper size for 
the youngster. 

The minute that the little fellow clapped his eyes on the pipes, 
he fairly squealed with delight; and when they were buckled 
on, he pulled away with “The Rocky Road to Dublin,” to 
the admiration of all who heard him. 

Well, the fame of his skill on the pipes soon spread to far 
and near, for there wasn’t a piper in the next three counties who 
could hold a candle to him, as the saying goes. To hear him 
rattle away “The Fox Hunt,” you really would have thought 
you could hear the hounds giving tongue and the huntsmen 
cheering or correcting the dogs. It was, indeed, the very next 
best thing to seeing the hunt itself. 

The little piper was in no way stingy with his music, and 
many’s the merry dance the boys and girls of the neighborhood 
used to have in his father’s cabin, and he would play up music 
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for them that would put quicksilver in their feet. Every one 
declared that he never moved so light and airy to any such 
playing in all his life. 

But, besides all his fine Irish music, the little piper had one 
queer tune, one of his own, the oddest that ever was heard, for 
the minute that he began to play it, everything in the house 
seemed to dance. The plates used to jingle on the dresser, the 
pots and pot hooks used to rattle in the chimney, and people 
used to fancy that they felt the stools moving from under them. 
Whatever way it may have been with the stools, no one could 
sit on them for long when that tune was played, for both old 
and young always fell to capering as hard as ever they could. 

The girls complained that when the piper began that tune, 
they never could handle their feet rightly, for they felt the 
floor like ice under them, and themselves ready every minute to 
come sprawling on their backs or their faces. 

The young men, who wanted to show off their dancing, 
swore that the tune confused them so that they could never go 
rightly through the heel-and-toe, or cover-the-buckle, or any 
of their best steps, but felt themselves always bewildered and 





EVERYTHING IN THE HOUSE SEEMED TO DANCE 
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wanting only to go jostling and knocking one another, up one 
side of the room and down the other, in a frightful manner. 
Now the older the little piper grew, the greater effect his 
music seemed to have, and by the time he was nine years old 
there was no staying in the same house with him. He was always 
having his brothers dancing about the house, barking their 
shins on the stools, or scalding and burning themselves at the 
fire. One time in harvest he was left alone by himself, and when 








his mother came in she found the cat, the dog, the goat and the 
goose, dancing about the house like mad. Another time when 
the mother was coming in from milking the cow, with the pail 
on her head, the little fellow struck up his queer tune. When 
the poor woman put her hands to her sides and broke into a 
jig, down tumbled the pail of milk and spilled all over her hus- 
band, who was bringing in some turf for the supper fire. 
Soon afterward, the farmer whom Michael was working for 
began to have no end of misfortune, and he was sure that 
Michael’s strange little piper was the cause of all the mischief. A 
fine calf died of the black-leg, a horse took the staggers, and 
some cows acted so wild that they wouldn’t let any one milk 
them; and, for no reason at all, the roof of the cowhouse sud- 


denly fell in. 
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One day the farmer called Michael aside and said to him, 
“Michael, you see that things are not going well with me, and 
to be plain and honest with you, I think that child of yours 
is the cause of it. I am really falling away to nothing with fret- 
ting, and I can hardly sleep at night for thinking of what may 
happen before the morning. So I'd be glad if you would look 
for work somewhere else. You’re as good a man as any in the 
whole county, and there is no fear, you will find your choice 
of work.” | 

Michael said that indeed he was very sorry, and to tell the 
truth, he wasn’t so easy in his own mind about the child. As 
much as he hated to go, he would see about looking for work 
somewhere else in the next few days. 

So on the next Sunday at chapel, Michael told his friends 
that he was looking for work somewhere else. And, at that, a 
farmer who lived a couple of miles off came up to him and said 
he wanted a ploughman, and Michael could have a house and 
garden and all the work he wanted the year around. Michael 
knew that the man would be a good employer, so he closed the 
_ deal. The farmer said he would send his cart to take Michael’s 
little bit of furniture on the following Thursday. 

When Thursday came, the cart appeared according to the 
farmer’s promise, and Michael loaded it, placing the cradle with 
the child and his pipes on top. Mary sat beside the cradle to 
take care of the little fellow. The dog followed in the road, 
and of course the cat would not leave the house and had to be 
left behind. The other three children went along the road pick- 
ing blackberries, for it was a fine day toward the latter part of 
harvest. 

Now they had to cross a river, but as it ran between two 
high banks, they didn’t see it until they were very close to it. 
The little piper was lying quietly in the bottom of his cradle 
till they came to the head of the bridge, but when he heard the 
roar of the water, he sat up suddenly in his cradle and looked 
about him. When he saw the water and found that his parents 
were going to take him across it, he began to wail so loudly 
that, indeed, you wouldn’t have thought he was equal to it. 
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“Whist, now!” said Mary, trying to quiet the little fellow. 
“There’s no fear. Sure, it’s only over a stone bridge we are 
going.” 

But the further they got over the bridge, the louder the little 
one cried, and when his mother tried to comfort him again, he 
suddenly rose up in the cradle and, with his pipes under his 
arm, hopped over the battlements of the bridge and down into 
the water. The poor mother screamed, and Michael and the 
other children rushed to the other side of the bridge, but when 
they reached the river’s edge, they stopped in amazement. From 
beneath one of the arches of the bridge, they could see the 
little piper sitting tailor-wise on top of a white wave, playing 
away his strange tune as if nothing had happened at all. 

The river was running very hard, so he was whirled along 
at a great rate, but he played as fast as the river ran. Michael 
and the other children set off as hard as they could along the 
river bank. But as the river made a sudden turn about a hundred 
yards below the bridge, the little piper was out of sight by the 
time that they got there and no one ever saw him again or heard 
his strange music. 

“Ochone! Ochone!” cried the poor mother. “The neigh- 
bors were right. He was a fairy child, and we should never have 
brought him across the rushing water. He is gone back to his 
own people now, and it’s fine music that he’ll be making for 
them.” 
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Illustration by Joun Futton from Cuampion Cappy 


BOOKS FOR EVERY ONE 


Take your choice: magic or mystery, sports or school stories, 
pets or airplanes, real-life adventures of yesterday, today, to- 
morrow. Every kind of story may be found in this spring’s new 
books. 

Picture books offer a wide variety. A Yarp For JoHN is the 
story of a lonely city boy who finds not only the yard of his 
heart’s desire in the suburbs, but a cat, a dog, a turtle, and a boy 
next door who joins him in fascinating explorations. For con- 
trast, look at THE SUN AND THE Winp AnD Mr. Topp, an 
extravagant and blustery version of an old fable about the 
weather. If you want a quiet kind of natural humor, there is 
LirrLe Miss Moses, a Chinese story of a small boy’s experi- 
ences in buying a hat. Of wide appeal is Don Lang’s moving 
close-up of a dog’s loyalty, Tramp, THE SHEEP Doc. 

A Yarp For Joun by Eleanor Clymer. McBride. $2. 
Tue SuN AND THE Winp AND Mr. Topp by Eleanor Estes and 
Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt. $2. 


Littte Miss Mosss by J. Bedier and L, ‘Treirsan. Longmans. $1.00. 
Tramp, Tue SHeeP Doc by Don Lang. Grosset. $.50. 


First choice among books with more story than pictures will 
be the new Renick book, Cuampion Cappy. Sports stories by 
this author have much to offer besides sporting rules, and this 
story of Don’s first season as a caddy under the Scotch caddy- 
master, MacDougal, is much more than a ringside seat on the 
golf links. GREEN Wacons takes you behind the scenes with 
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a traveling theater in Switzerland and unravels a mystery. 


Campion Cappy by Marion Renick. Scribners, $1.50. 
Green Wacons by Oskar Seidlin. Houghton. §2. 

For magic and witchcraft and “believe-it-or-not” fans, two 
books from Africa and one from Alaska offer unique entertain- 
ment. MiscuierF IN Fez is particularly enticing, with good and 
bad djinns fighting each other with powerful spells. A pet 
gazelle matches its wits against a desert fox in this story of 
Morocco, so full of strange magic. THe LitrLe PRINCE is a 
fairy tale of the African desert, of a strange little boy who 
befriends a famous aviator. It is full of animals more wise than 
men, and a world of unknown planets, and a delicate beauty in 
words and pictures that will fascinate the more imaginative. 
BEYOND THE CLAPPING Mountains are robust tales of Eskimo 
origin, unlike the whispering magic of Africa. But there is 
wickedness in these stories, too, of an exciting and dramatic kind. 


MIscHIeEF IN FEZ by Eleanor Hoffman. Holiday House. $2. 


Tue LittLe Prince by Antoine de St.-Exupéry. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $2. 


Beyonp THE CrappiInc Mountains by Charles E, Gillham. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

Older boys and girls will enjoy stories of work and war, of 
adventure and mystery. Ski Parrot tells how Brad Dairs finds 
his holiday turned to a grim fight with a vicious killer. A Dot- 
LaR A Snare tells how Ted Morgan’s gang find a more exciting 
hobby than football. Tne House Between is a quiet but 
absorbing story of sea captain’s families in the 1850’s and of 
Yankee boys and girls never out of mischief long. JENNy’s 
SECRET IsLanp is a story of Bermuda. Boats and poetic parents 
and Canadian cousins are well tangled in this mystery. A YEAR 
To Grow has a quiet background of a convent school, but it 
supplies all the drama necessary in Ann’s first year at board- 
ing school. 

Ski Parrot by Montgomery Atwater. Random. §2. 
A Do tar A SHareE by Adam Allen, Random. §2. 
Tue House Between by Ethel Parton. Viking. $2. 


Tue Secret Istanp by Phillis Garrard, Winston. $2. 
A Year To Grow by Helene Conway. Longmans, §2. 
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Nancy Puzzlewit leaned on her hoe and sighed. “All I hope is that 
we get as many vegetables out of this garden as we have weeds,” she 
said. 

“I think the spraying is harder than the weeding,” said Tom. “My 
right arm feels as if it would drop off.” 

Peter looked at his watch. “It’s eleven o’clock,” he said. “Suppose we 
lie under the oak tree for a while and make up puzzles.” 

The others were quite ready to rest, and Nancy set to work on a 
vegetable puzzle. When she had finished, it looked like this. 


1. What vegetable is a letter of the alphabet? 
2. What vegetable is a game? 

3- What vegetable is a hole in the roof? 

4. What vegetable is walked on by policemen? 
5. What vegetable is a chicken factory? 

6. What vegetable grows on toes? 


Tom looked the puzzle over. “That isn’t bad,” he remarked. “What 
sort of thing did you do Peter?” 

His brother yawned. “I couldn’t think of a puzzle,” he answered, 
“but with my watch, I can show you a trick.” He pulled the watch 
out and laid it on the grass. It was a large watch with a clear face. 

“Now then,” Peter began, “you and Nancy agree to think about 
some definite hour, twelve o’clock or ten o’clock or something.” 

Tom and Nancy put their heads together. “All right,” said Tom. 

Peter pulled a pencil from his pocket and tapped a number on the 
face of the watch. “I want you to count to yourselves,” he explained, 
“every time I tap on the watch. Begin with the number after the hour 
you have chosen. For instance, if you chose ten o’clock, think of eleven 
for the first tap, twelve for the second, and so on, until you get to 
twenty, As you reach twenty, you must tell me to stop tapping. Do 
you understand?” 

Nancy nodded and moved closer. She and Tom had chosen three 
o’clock, so at the first tap they counted four, and at the second, five. 
Peter skipped around the dial at first, tapping a six and then a ten, but 
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suddenly he began touching the numbers in reverse order—twelve, 
eleven, ten, nine— 

After a few seconds Tom and Nancy told him to stop. Peter’s pencil 
was pointing to three. “Am I right?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Nancy replied, “but I haven’t caught on to the trick.” 

“Well, I have an idea,” said Tom, “but I need to think it out. Would 
you mind doing the whole thing over again quite slowly?” 

Peter was very obliging. Once again he went through the trick, and 
once again he had the right answer, but Tom could explain it now. 

“For the first seven taps, you skip all around the dial,” he said, “but 
the eighth tap is always on twelve, the ninth on eleven, and so on. We 
reach twenty going up, just as you reach our number going back- 
ward.” 

“That’s right,” cried Peter, “ and if neither of us misses count, the 
trick is bound to come out, as sure as twelve and eight make twenty.” 

“[’m not sure I can understand it yet,” Nancy said, “but I could 
play it on some one else anyway. What kind of puzzle did you make 
up, Tom?” 

“Oh, I did a couple of charades,” answered her brother. “The first 
is a two-syllable word. I’ll read it to you.” 


My first sticks fast to socks and slacks 
And tangles hair on puppie’s backs. 
My second has to be quite straight 

Or else your garden’s second rate. 

My whole’s a beast which carries loads, 
On narrow trails and mountain roads. 


“The other one has three syllables,” Tom went on. “It goes like this.” 


My first is the mother of each woolly lamb, 
She’s a sheep, to be sure, but never a ram. 
My second’s a joint that gets many a bump, 
But it’s useful whenever we run or we jump. 
My third is a vegetable, yellow and sweet, 

I think it is one of the nicest to eat. 

My whole is a fabulous creature, of course, 
He has a long horn, but he looks like a horse. 


(Answers will be found on page 48) 
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eA Case for “Ration “Books 


Your ration books are among your family’s most valuable posses- 
sions. No chance should be taken on losing or mislaying them. Probably 
your mother guards them, but you can help her by making a sturdy, 
brightly colored case that will be easy to find in her purse and also 
protect the books from undue wear and tear. 

A folder of this type can be made with little expense. Any small 
piece of material may be used, but oilcloth is preferable because it wears 
well and is easy to clean. 

Cut a piece of cardboard 514 inches wide and 41% inches long. Cut 
a piece of material 14 inches long and 7% inches wide. Fold E and F 
down to form the triangular flap of the case. Mark the center C on top, 
thus dividing the flap in two parts, each 3% inches wide. Draw lines 
from C to A and B. Cut along the dotted lines at A and B. Turn over 
¥% of an inch from each side and % inch from top and bottom. Place 
the cardboard in the upper half of the case. Baste down these edges. 
Place the lining, which is cut in the same shape as the material, except 
that it is % inch smaller, all around on top of the material. First turn 
down edge, then sew lining to other material with a whipping stitch. 
Next sew the sides together. You may use an overcasting stitch, as in 
the picture. This will lend a decorative touch, or you may use a fine 
stitch that will not show at all. The flap must be folded over and 
secured with a snap or button. 
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OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 


@wtee atte anae athe ganas Vile ue’ 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE WIND 


I am the wind, 
I come very fast, 
I come through the tall wood, 
I blow a loud blast. 
—Jo Ann BULLINGTON, age 10 


A HERO 


Two little girls had a dog whose name was Prince. They had had 
him since he was a little puppy. Some friends had given him to them. 

The little girls’ names were Betty and Shirley Scott. They lived in 
the United States. 

When Mr. Scott had been in the army for a month, a strange man 
came to the door of the Scott home. Betty went to the door and asked 
him what he wanted. ° 

“You have a trained dog, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, we have,” said Mrs. Scott. 

“Well, we need dogs for the army. Will you let us have him?” 

“You can have him if he can help win the war. When would you 
want him?” 

“Right now, if possible,” said the man. Prince came running and the 
man took him away with him. 
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When Prince had been in army training for a month, he was taken 
across the ocean. On the way over, a man fell overboard, and Prince 
saw him and jumped in after him and saved his life. 

After they had been in the army, across, Prince saw two men build- 
ing a fire right next to a building which was filled with ammunition. 
Prince jumped out of the dog tent and ran to the soldiers’ tent. He 
grabbed one of the soldier’s arms and pulled him to the ammunition 
building where the fire had started. 

When they got there they saw that the building was beginning to 
burn. The soldiers tried to put the fire out. Then they heard a faint 
voice crying, “Help! Help!” 

Prince heard it, too, He jumped through the flames and dragged the 
man out. It was a General. 

The men looked at the General and then at the dog. The dog’s coat 
was singed. One of the men said, “I bet the General will give him a 
medal for that.” 

The General said, “Of course I will, because he deserves it, and I 
hope it won’t be long before he can go home, too.” 

At the word “home,” Prince pricked up his ears and barked, because 
home meant his playmates, Shirley and Betty. 

—JANICE ANDERSON, age 11 


THE GRAY KITTEN 


The little gray kitten, 
So soft and cuddly, 
Has yellow eyes 
That shine like the sun; 
And long white whiskers 
That look like branches on a tree. 
His little pink nose somehow reminds me 
Of snow on a mountain top. 
His little body feels like a pillow, 
Soft and warm. 
His sharp little claws feel like stickers 
On a rose bush. 
—MariLyn GROGAN, age 10 
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CAPTURING MONKEYS 


When the Indians of Venezuela want to capture monkeys, they take 
cocoanuts to do it. They first make a small hole in each, and then put 
raisins in it, After that, they tie the cocoanut to a rope on the ground. 

The Indians hide somewhere around to watch. Soon some monkeys 
come to see what that strange thing is. One of them puts his hand in 
the hole and grabs the raisins, When he brings his hand up, it can’t 
come out, because it is full of raisins and he won’t let them go. 





When there are nine or ten, trying to get their hands out of the 
cocoanuts, the Indians come and get them. 
There is a specific tribe of Indians who do this; their name is the 
Goajira Tribe. 
Try putting your open hand into a fruit jar, then close your fist and 
try to get it out. See what happens. 
—Francis Wat.incton, Grade VI 


A RIDDLE 


Jean: What leather makes the best shoes? 
Mary: I don’t know, but banana peelings make the best slippers. 
—Heten M. Georce, age 10 


ANSWERS TO PUzzLEwiTs: pea, squash, leek, beet, eggplant, corn: 
bur, row, burrow; ewe, knee, corn, unicorn. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


The Penguin Platoon in Princeton, N. J., write letters each month 
to soldiers, sailors or marines that they know overseas. For each letter, 
a member gets a star which is put on a big chart in the clubroom. The 
members have written and are producing a play for Russian War Relief. 
They collect old silk stockings for the army to use as powder bags 
and had 1,320 pairs when I last heard. I'd like to send this club a star 
myself for having so many good ideas. 

Here is a letter from a good club in South Pasadena, California: 

“Our club has just started. We are making a fort in which we are 
going to hold our meeting. It is a big hole in the ground about as deep 
as we are when sitting down. We are going to put boards across the 
top of the hole and camouflage it with grass. 

We also have fun reading and making the things in Story Parape. 
The story that I liked best was HorsesHor Nairs. We all think that 
the home-made baby doll in the March copy is a good idea for war- 
time conservation.” 


LAMBS 


Mother and I went to get some hams at a friend’s house, There are 
two little boys there. They have two lambs in the garden. They will 
come up and bite your fingers. They were brought up with a baby 
bottle. When mother had bought the hams, we said good-by. 

—Carter Ricu, age 7 











U. S. ARMY TRUCK 
—WayneE Cooper, age 10 
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By Dorotuy Hocner and Nits Hocner 


“At the church they are going to have a fair for the U. S. O.,” said 
Victor. “Let’s all help.” 

“If sugar weren’t rationed, we could make lemonade,” said Puss. 
“What a bother!” 

“Don’t be so selfish,” said Victor. “You know that sugar is rationed, 
mainly, because the cargo ships are busy carrying war materials to the 
fighting fronts, But we can still make lemonade, since there are four 
and a half million colonies of bees in the United States.” 

“You mean we can use honey, instead!” exclaimed Puss. 

“It makes delicious lemonade, and candy, too.” said Victor. “Since 
both sugar and chocolate are scarce, we might make some candied 
orange peel for the fair. It tastes wonderful and is full of vitamines. 
This is how my Aunt Beagle makes it: 

“You peel one orange and cut the peel in strips about 4 inch wide. 
Put it in sauce pan with a pinch of salt. Cover it with water and boil 
twenty minutes. Drain. Mix a tablespoon of water with one-half cup of 
honey in a shallow pan. Add orange peel. Boil. Stir to prevent burning. 
Cook slowly until all the honey is absorbed. Spread orange peel on 
platter and let cool and dry.” 

“Sounds simple” said Puss, “and easy, too.” 

“We could make molasses taffy, also,” said Victor. “That doesn’t 


need sugar, either. We can have a taffy pull.” 
“Oh, good,” said Puss. “We'll get every one together and make 
non-rationed sweets for the fair to help the U.S. O.” 
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INDEX, JANUARY-JUNE, 1943 





ARENSEN, Hetia, A Case for Ration Books. June, 45. 
BaTeMAN, Jane (illustrator), The Cliff Dwellers by Amy J. DeMay. Mar., 36. 


Benét, Laura, Horseshoe Nails. Ill. by Henry Pitz. Part III, Jan., 34; Part IV, 
Feb., 28. 


Bennett, Ricwarp (author-illustrator), The Strange Little Piper. June, 34. 
Besser, Roy (illustrator), Colonel Knox’s Oxen by Russell Gordon Carter. Apr., 4. 
Biro, Estuer (illustrator), Son of the Eagle by Winnifred Lewis. Jan., 5. 


Book Reviews: Stories of War and Peace. Jan., 43; Thrills and Chills. Feb., 43; 
Music Takes Us Round the World. Mar., 42; True Stories. Apr., 41; Spring 
Book Festival. May, 41; Books for Every One. June, 41. 


Brock, Emma (illustrator), Handy Sandy by Jed F. Shaw. Jan., 22. 

Bronson, WiFrip (illustrator), Woodchuck Hill by Frances Frost. Mar., 25. 
Brown, Paut (illustrator), Colt in the Pasture by Elizabeth Coatsworth. May, 4. 
Carter, Russet Gorvon, Colonel Knox’s Oxen. Ill. by Roy Besser. Apr., 4. 


CoatswortH, Exizasetu, Riding Boots. Ill. by Marguerite Davis. Jan., 13; Colt in 
the Pasture. Ill. by Paul Brown. May, 4. 


Crarts AND Hossies: A Children’s Garden. Jan., 45; Table Tennis. Feb., 47; 
Home Made Dolls. Mar., 44; Easter Eggs. Apr., 45; Your Victory Garden. 
May, 43; A Case for Ration Books. June, 45. 


Crepe, Exxis (illustrator), The Road to St. Charles by Charlie May Simon. 
May, s. 

Davis, Marcuerite (illustrator), Riding Boots by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Jan., 13. 

De May, Amy J., The Cliff Dwellers. Ill. by Jane Bateman. Mar., 36. 


Dickson, Heten, The Whistle Punk and the Starfish: Ill. by Marion Merrill. 
Feb., 5. 


Dostas, Frank (illustrator), The Pear Tree by E. Elizabeth Longwell. Apr., 20. 
“That Boy, Nikolka” by Ruth Kennell. Part I. June, 5. 


Epwarps, Ora (illustrator), Letters Have Stamps by Lucille Monroe. June, 17. 
Forrest, WituiaM (illustrator), Bombardier by Henry B. Lent. Mar., 15. 
Freneavu, I. D., Melisande—a poem. Ill. by Zhenya Gay. June, 4. 

Frost, Frances, Woodchuck Hill. ill. by Wilfrid. Mar., 25. 


Gay, Zuenya (illustrator), Winter Morning by James Tippett. Feb., 4. Melisande 
by I. D. Freneau. June, 4. 


Hoener, Dorotny and Nuss, Victor, Jan., 52; Feb., 52; Mar., 47; Apr., 50; May, 50; 
June, 50. 


Jama, Saran, Noah! Noab! ill. by Mie Munzer. Jan., 33. 

Jounson, Mary Capy (illustrator), Red Thunder by Margaret Loring Thomas. 
Feb., 37. 

Kennewt, Rutu, “That Boy, Nikolka.” Ill. by Frank Dobias. June, 5. 

Lent, Henry B., Bombardier. Ill. by William Forrest. Mar., 15. 

Lewis, Winnirred, Son of the Eagle. Ill. by Esther Bird. Jan., 5. 

Loerrier, Gisecta (illustrator), St. Michael’s Wheel—a game song. Jan., 20. 

Lonewe tt, Evizasetu E., The Pear Tree. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Apr., 20. 
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By Dorotuy HocGner and Nits Hocner 


“At the church they are going to have a fair for the U. S. O.,” said 
Victor. “Let’s all help.” 

“If sugar weren’t rationed, we could make lemonade,” said Puss. 
“What a bother!” 

“Don’t be so selfish,” said Victor. “You know that sugar is rationed, 
mainly, because the cargo ships are busy carrying war materials to the 
fighting fronts, But we can still make lemonade, since there are four 
and a half million colonies of bees in the United States.” 

“You mean we can use honey, instead!” exclaimed Puss. 

“It makes delicious lemonade, and candy, too.” said Victor. “Since 
both sugar and chocolate are scarce, we might make some candied 
orange peel for the fair. It tastes wonderful and is full of vitamines. 
This is how my Aunt Beagle makes it: 

“You peel one orange and cut the peel in strips about % inch wide. 
Put it in sauce pan with a pinch of salt. Cover it with water and boil 
twenty minutes. Drain. Mix a tablespoon of water with one-half cup of 
honey in a shallow pan. Add orange peel. Boil. Stir to prevent burning. 
Cook slowly until all the honey is absorbed. Spread orange peel on 
platter and let cool and dry.” 

“Sounds simple” said Puss, “and easy, too.” 

“We could make molasses taffy, also,” said Victor. “That doesn’t 
need sugar, either, We can have a taffy pull.” 

“Oh, good,” said Puss. “We'll get every one together and make 
non-rationed sweets for the fair to help the U. S. O.” 
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ARENSEN, Hetta, A Case for Ration Books. June, 45. 
BATEMAN, JANE (illustrator), The Cliff Dwellers by Amy J. DeMay. Mar., 36. 


Benét, Laura, Horseshoe Nails. Ill. by Henry Pitz. Part Ill, Jan., 34; Part IV, 
Feb., 28. 


Bennett, Ricwarp (author-illustrator), The Strange Little Piper. June, 34. 
Besser, Roy (illustrator), Colonel Knox’s Oxen by Russell Gordon Carter. Apr., 4. 
Biro, Estuer (illustrator), Son of the Eagle by Winnifred Lewis. Jan., 5. 


Book Reviews: Stories of War and Peace. Jan., 43; Thrills and Chills. Feb., 43; 
Music Takes Us Round the World. Mar., 42; True Stories. Apr., 41; Spring 
Book Festival. May, 41; Books for Every One. June, 41. 


Brock, Emma (illustrator), Handy Sandy by Jed F. Shaw. Jan., 22. 

Bronson, Witrrip (illustrator), Woodchuck Hill by Frances Frost. Mar., 25. 
Brown, Paut (illustrator), Colt in the Pasture by Elizabeth Coatsworth. May, 4. 
Carter, Russet Gorpvon, Colonel Knox’s Oxen. Ill. by Roy Besser. Apr., 4. 


Coatswortn, Exizasetu, Riding Boots. Ill. by Marguerite Davis. Jan., 13; Colt in 
the Pasture. Ill. by Paul Brown. May, 4. 


Crarts AND Hossies: A Children’s Garden. Jan., 45; Table Tennis. Feb., 47; 
Home Made Dolls. Mar., 44; Easter Eggs. Apr., 45; Your Victory Garden. 
May, 43; A Case for Ration Books. June, 45. 


Crepie, Exwis (illustrator), The Road to St. Charles by Charlie May Simon. 
May, 5. 


Davis, Marcuerire (illustrator), Riding Boots by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Jan., 13. 
De May, Amy J., The Cliff Dwellers. Ill. by Jane Bateman. Mar., 36. 


Dickson, Heten, The Whistle Punk and the Starfish. Ill. by Marion Merrill. 
Feb., 5. 


Dosias, Frank (illustrator), The Pear Tree by E. Elizabeth Longwell. Apr., 20. 
“That Boy, Nikolka” by Ruth Kennell. Part I. June, 5. 


Epwarps, Ora (illustrator), Letters Have Stamps by Lucille Monroe. June, 17. 
Forrest, WituiaM (illustrator), Bombardier by Henry B. Lent. Mar., 15. 
Freneav, I. D., Melisande—a poem. Ill. by Zhenya Gay. June, 4. 

Frost, Frances, Woodchuck Hill. ill. by Wilfrid. Mar., 25. 


Gay, Zuenya (illustrator), Winter Morning by James Tippett. Feb., 4. Melisande 
by I. D. Freneau. June, 4. 


Hoener, Dorotuy and Nuts, Victor, Jan., 52; Feb., 52; Mar., 47; Apr., 50; May, 50; 
June, 50. 


Jamaut, Saran, Noah! Noab! ill. by Mie Munzer. Jan., 33. 

Jounson, Mary Capy (illustrator), Red Thunder by Margaret Loring Thomas. 
Feb., 37. 

Kennett, Rutu, “That Boy, Nikolka.” Ill. by Frank Dobias. June, 5. 

Lent, Henry B., Bombardier. Ill. by William Forrest. Mar., 15. 

Lewis, Winnirrep, Son of the Eagle. Ill. by Esther Bird. Jan., 5. 

Loerrier, Gisecta (illustrator), St. Michael’s Wheel—a game song. Jan., 20. 

Lonewett, Evizasetu E., The Pear Tree. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Apr., 20. 
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Lownsserry, Exoise, Little Drunrmer. Ill. by Jon Nielsen. Feb., 13. 
Luis (author-illustrator), The Battle for the Tulips. Apr., 32. 
Lyncu, Patricia, The Luck of a Leprechaun. Ill. by Grace Paull. Feb., 17. 


Merritt, Marion (illustrator), The Whistle Punk and the Starfish by Helen 
Dickson. Feb., 5. 


Monroe, Lucitie, Letters Have Stamps. lil. by Ora Edwards. June, 17. 
Munzez, Mie (illustrator), Noah! Noah! by Sarah Jamali. Jan., 33. 

Myers, Rutu Herrick, The Little Ewe Lamb. Ill. by Grace Paull. Apr., 13. 
Nerkirk, Maser E., Oscar and the U-Boat. Ill. by William O'Brian. May, 20. 


Nietsen, Jon (illustrator), Little Drummer by Eloise Lownsberry. Feb., 13; 
Tic-Toc by Marion Rennick. June, 23. 


O'Brian, Wiu1aM (illustrator), Oscar and the U-Boat by Mabel E. Neikirk. 
May, 20; Do You Like Mice? June, 22. 


Our Own, a department by children: Jan., 48; Feb., 48; Mar., 48; Apr., 46; 
May, 46; June, 46. 


Pautt, Grace (illustrator), The Luck of a Leprechaun by Patricia Lynch. Feb., 
17; The Little Ewe Lamb by Ruth Herrick Myers. Apr., 13. 


Pencuin Crus News: Jan., 51; Feb., 51; Mar., 51; Apr., 49; May, 49; June, 49. 


Pirz, Henry (illustrator), Horseshoe Nails by Laura Benét. Part III, Jan., 34; 
Part IV, Feb., 28. 


Pottock, Katuerine, Sly Mongoose. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Part I, Mar., 4; Part II, 
Apr., 22; Part III, May, 31. 


Poston, Martua Lee, The Monkey Spirit. Ill. by Weda Yap. Mar., 26. 


Puzz.ewrits, Tue, by Robin Palmer. Jan., 46; Feb., 45; Mar., 45; Apr., 43; May, 44; 
June, 43. 

Ray, Sam (illustrator), The Fourth Wall by Estelle Webb Thomas. May, 13. 

Reisserc, Atma, Home Made Dolls. Mar., 44; Easter Eggs. Apr., 45. 

Rennickx, Marion, Tic-Toc. Ill. by Jon Nielsen. June, 23. 

Ricuarps, Laura E., Earthworms. Feb., 27. 

Saw, Jep F., Handy Sandy. Ill. by Emma Brock. Jan., 22. 

Simon, Cuarvie May, The Road to St. Charles. Ill. by Ellis Credle. May, 5. 

Tuomas, Estete Wess, The Fourth Wall. Ill. by Sam Ray. May, 13. 

Tuomas, Marcaret Lorine, Red Thunder. Ill. by Mary Cady Johnson. Feb., 37. 

Txuompson, Dorotuy Brown, The Unpredictable Bat. June, 16. 

Tuorne, Marcaret, Music Takes Us Round the World. Mar., 42. 


Tippett, James, Rabbit Food. Jan., 32; Winter Morning. Ill. by Zhenya Gay. 
Feb., 4. 


Vicror, by Dorothy and Nils Hogner, Jan., 52; Feb., 52; Mar., 47; Apr., 50; 
May, 50; June, 50. 


Wiese, Kurt (illustrator), Sly Mongoose by Katherine Pollock. Part I, Mar., 4; 
Part II, Apr., 22; Part III, May, 21. 


Wuuams, Gweneira M., Thrills and Chills. Feb., 43. 
Yap, Wena (illustrator), The Monkey Spirit by Martha Lee Poston. Mar., 26. 
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GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


You will find games of all kinds in this booklet, and whatever the age 
you may happen to be there are games here you will like. 


Indoor and outdoor games, singing games, tag games, relays, ball games 
and miscellaneous action games, quiet games, and nature games are all here 
for your enjoyment. 


Price 50 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 








For Parents—Teachers—Librarians 
2 Pamphlets — 25 cents 


BOOKS vs. COMICS is timely, pertinent and practical, Instead of opinions concerning 
the comics, it offers information about them, and about the children who read them, It 
suggests ways in which the consuming interest of boys and girls in the comics may be 
judiciously guided and redirected. It presents worthy literary material which may be sub- 
stituted for the comics. 

THEY ALL LIKE TO READ reports the high points in a study of the reading atti- 
tudes and patterns of a group of eleven-and-twelve-year-olds. Mrs. Frank J. Thyng, who 
has worked with these girls and boys in the Garden City, Long Island Public Schools, 
presents her findings in brief and interesting form. She tells us what kinds of books these 
almost grownup children prefer and gives their own reasons for choices made. There are 
several lists of favorite books and authors. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send Story PARADE to 
a friend. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
me. 


The name is 


The address is 
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RANEY, | enel® 
at old 
15 HH yess 
au 
ated by \ 
ust \\te ‘0 
The happy, carefree story ov 
of a group of English boys 
and girls and their amateur 
theatrical company. Un- 
usual and interesting side- 
lights on English small- 
‘\\ town life. The author’s 
sense of humor and values 
is excellent. For older girls. 











